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These boys were not much concerned with the decorative
value of the patterns they made; they were merely
making something to tool, so that they could learn how
to strike their tools, but although the patterns they made
were naive enough, they were nearly all good as decora-
tion; much better, in fact, than the more self-conscious
efforts of many more experi-
enced binders. Gold tools can
be simple or composite in de-
sign, that is, they may consist
of a single leaf or small flower,
or other ornamental unit that
needs to be combined with
other units to form a pattern,
or they may consist of a more
or less elaborate pattern al-
ready combined. (See Fig. 17.)
Generally speaking, the simpler
the element, the greater is the scope given to the binder
for original arrangement, and quite charming patterns
can be made with lines of gold dots. Curved lines are
made by the impressions of curved tools called gouges,
and although these are cut in segments of circles, in
practice the binder can, by combination, get almost any
curved line he wrants. Short straight lines, like those
surrounding the panels on the spines of many books,
are tooled by means of straight-lined tools, known as
pallets. Longer straight lines are made by running a
brass wheel over the gold. (See Fig. 18.) A wider form
of brass wheel, with a pattern engraved on the edge,
is called a roll, and with it bands of ornament can be
impressed.

Fig. 19 shows drawings of a few elementary tools with
a set of gouges and straight lines. Fig. 20 shows these
simple elements arranged to form a pattern. In black
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